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distribution of ethnographical phenomena, not only on the American 
continent, but on the Asiatic as well. Historic sources should, of course, 
be consulted whenever possible; they are, however, never sufficient 
when we want to reconstruct the culture of bygone ages — not in Europe, 
still less in northern Asia. As to moccasins and snowshoes, a theory 
about their origin and spread must always be founded upon a study of 
the actual forms and their geographical distribution; this is what I have 
tried to do. I have not attempted to "reconstruct a history" of the 
peoples of northern Asia. 

I am quite aware that my assumption of a Siberian origin of the 
Lappish footwear is somewhat strengthened by the fact that a consider- 
able part of the Lapp culture is closely related not only to that of the 
Samoyed, but also to that of several other Siberian tribes. It is hardly 
possible to study the cultures of northern Europe and Asia for years 
without recognizing this fact. It would, however, have been ridiculously 
out of place, if I had drawn the question of the origin and history of the 
entire Lapp culture into the discussion of moccasin-forms — this question 
is so intricate and many-sided, that it would require very considerable 
space. 

Gudmund Hatt 

Copenhagen 

Dr. Laufer has called attention to some inconsistencies and infelicities in the 
spelling of the proper names in Dr. Hatt's paper. The editor is solely responsible 
for these, for when a choice of spelling is permitted the editor makes the choice that 
there may be a certain amount of uniformity and consistency running through the 
various volumes. The retention of F. C. M. to refer to the institution now rechristened 
Field Museum of Natural History is also the fault of the editor, who hesitated to make 
the change when some of the very numerous occurrences of the abbreviation in the 
manuscript were almost sure to be overlooked. — Ed. 

The Two Beliefs in Personal Immortality 

The scientific writer on religious subjects is often discussed by in- 
competent or prejudiced persons. When, as in the case of the review of 
my book 1 by Professor Ogburn in the last issue of this journal, the 
reviewer is both competent and dispassionate the writer may well think 
himself fortunate. 

Professor Ogburn wishes that I had published more fully the tables 
upon which my statistical conclusions are based. It was my desire to 
do so, but after bearing the expense of the investigation itself, I shrank 

1 The Belief in God and in Immortality. A Psychological, Anthropological, and 
Statistical Study. Sherman, French and Co.: Boston, 1916. Pp. xvn + 340. 
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from increasing the printer's bill by the publication of tables that after 
all were not necessary. 

I cannot quite accept the criticism referring to Part I (the Two Con- 
ceptions of Immortality, their Origins, etc.). Professor Ogburn accepts 
in general the distinction I established between the primary and the 
modern conceptions of immortality, but it seems to him that I "neglect 
the importance of desire among primitive peoples," and that I magnify 
the difference between the primary idea and those of the moderns." 
Stripped of all non-essentials, what I set forth was that certain facts to 
which the savage ascribes external validity, such as visions in sleep, fever, 
etc., convince him of survival after death; and that a belief arising in 
that way, i. e., based on what is considered by the savage as actual 
perception is, in principle, independent of desire. That belief I have 
called "primary." Whether the savage likes it or not, ghosts are there; 
he sees, hears, and even touches them. The belief is imposed upon him 
just as that in the existence of the natural objects with which he is 
surrounded. Such a belief has no moral significance in the sense of 
reward or punishment for conduct on earth. 

Quite different in origin, nature, and function is the modern belief. 
It originated not in the class of facts which produced the primary belief, 
but in desire for the realization of ideals of happiness and self-realization. 
A conception of immortality arising in this manner could not fail to 
possess the characteristics desired by man and, thus, to become a source 
of encouragement and inspiration. 

Now, it is a matter of record that in many tribes the conception 
of continuation after death bears little or no trace of having been elab- 
orated into a paradise under the influence of desires imperfectly gratified 
in this life. These tribes hold the primary belief in its pure form. 
Its characteristics are adequately accounted for when the origin I have 
ascribed to the primary belief is admitted. I have not failed to recognize, 
however, that in other tribes the conception of immortality bears marks 
of greater complexity than that belonging to the primary belief: it as- 
sumes the aspect of a paradise. In the first chapter of my book, under 
the subtitle "The Primary Paradise" (pp. 15-23), I described, briefly it is 
true but quite definitely, the presence among savages of desires acting 
upon the idea of continuation after death. Here we find operating 
the two classes of factors: perceptual experiences and desires. 

But when one passes from these tribes to the higher social level 
occupied by the peoples bordering the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
sea, those from which Europe derived its civilization, one finds at the 
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beginning of the historical period a conception of continuation after 
death altogether free from the influence of desire. Survival was accepted 
by those peoples as an unavoidable fact, undesirable, and often to be 
dreaded. Perhaps my reviewer has not sufficiently considered the 
demonstration made in chapter in, that among the peoples I have 
designated the conception of the hereafter was of an undesirable existence 
to which all were doomed and from which the idea of retribution was as 
completely absent as that of the gratification of any craving for 
happiness and self-realization. It is of that belief that I speak when 
I say that it is radically different from the modern one in point of origin, 
nature, and function; and that the modern belief is not a continuation 
of the old but a new creation. The facts are, it seems to me, incontest- 
able; some of them I have related in chapter I v. 

The paradisiacal elements that appear in the conception of the here- 
after entertained among certain savage tribes, does not disprove the 
theory of discontinuity between the primary and the modern conception, 
for these elements had disappeared when the modern belief came into 
existence. 

Why did these paradisiacal elements, born of desire, disappear? 
Why did not desires assert themselves more and more effectively and 
gradually transform the primary conception into the modern one? 
This is a very interesting question toward the solution of which I offered 
the following suggestion: 

The explanation of the temporary triumph of the dismal belief in impotent 
and vacuous ghosts seem to be found, as I have already intimated, in the inability 
of men at that stage of culture to conceive of a person as enjoying a tolerable 
existence when deprived of his earthly body. The persistence of the difficulty 
offered by the destruction of the body is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that 
its resurrection is affirmed in the modern conception of immortality (pp. 97-98). 

I might add that I do not regard my study of the origin of the beliefs 
in immortality as complete. My task was a narrowly circumscribed 
one. The student of social psychology will want to know what are the 
conditions for the coming into existence of the desires to which I referred 
the origin of modern immortality. Why did they appear at a particular 
time, among particular peoples, with an intensity sufficient to break 
through all impediments to belief? In answer to these questions nothing 
more than hints are provided in my book. 

The problem of origin as I have treated it, comes much nearer being; 
fully solved in the case of the primary belief. For, given a certain 
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intellectual level and apparitions of deceased persons in dreams and other 
visions, and the belief seems bound to appear. 

James H. Leuba 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 

The Diffusion of Clans in North America 

In a recent article on "Iroquoian Clans and Phratries" (American 
Anthropologist, vol. 19, 1917, pp. 392-402), Mr. C. M. Barbeau advances 
certain views with reference to the dissemination of clans in North Amer- 
ica which to many will appear as both interesting and' startling. The 
keynote of Mr. Barbeau's position is struck in the following paragraph: 

The Iroquoian and neighboring Algonkian clans, on the whole, were widely 
diffused exogamic kinship units, endowed with inconspicuous crest and super- 
natural guardian systems, the membership of which was inherited in the maternal 
line or conferred through adoption. As will be seen in the following lists, the 
clans were few in number; but their component parts were found disseminated 
in sections of numerous towns of many tribes and nations. Distance and linguistic 
barriers did not prevent the members of the same clan from acknowledging their 
relationship and mutually abiding by the rules of exogamy and fraternal help 
(P- 393)- 

Having enumerated the clans of the different Iroquoian tribes and indi- 
cated their division into phratries, the author remarks: 

In the various Algonkian, Siouan, Muskhogean, Yuchi, Pueblo, and other 
lists of clans we find, unevenly represented, most of the Iroquoian clans, besides 
many others. The diffusion of the different clans here is in all probability due to 
direct transmission or to imitation 1 (p. 395). 

Having thus conceived the distribution of clans of the same name as 
due to "diffusion," the author proceeds to indicate the distribution of 
the various "clans" among the tribes of North America. 

The novel method of identifying historically clans of the same name 
is the more striking, as the author does not reveal any consciousness on 
his part of any special problem involved, but seems to regard the inter- 
pretation through diffusion as vindicated by the mere facts of distribution. 
The author takes a similar view regarding the distribution of phratries, 
expressing his conclusion in the following words: 

There is little doubt that, in the course of time, the moiety or phratric system 
as well as specific eponymous clans spread independently in various directions, 
from as many unique, but not necessarily identical, centers (p. 398). 

1 The italics are mine. 



